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HE  TILLING  of  the  soil  is  the  main  concern 
of  most  of  the  people  in  South  America. 
Even  in  countries  like  Perú  and  Bolivia, 
where  mining  occupies  an  important  place, 
eighty  per  cent  or  more  of  the  people  depend 
directly  upon  the  land  for  a  livelihood.  This 
fact,  alone,  makes  the  agricultural  life  of  Latin  America 
a  fundamental  problem  and  gives  to  it  an  unusual  political 
signiñcance. 

The  Spanish  conquest  bequeathed  to  South  America 
the  Latifundia  system  of  land  ownership,  that  is,  the  hold- 
ing  of  large  estates.  The  small  farmer  owning  his  own 
farm  is  a  negligible  factor  in  South  American  agriculture. 
There  are  small  pareéis  of  land  owned  in  common  by  the 
Indians,  a  system  which,  against  great  odds,  the  Indians  in 
some  parts  have  been  able  to  perpetúate. 

Beginning  with  the  conquest  and  lasting  even  to  this 
day,  the  Indians  have  been  gradually  driven  from  their 
lands.  In  1878,  the  Indians  were  finally  eliminated  from 
the  pampas  of  the  Argentine,  and  then  twenty-five  million 
acres  were  distributed  to  those  who  had  participated  in  the 
Indian  wars. 

This  división  of  land  produced  plantations  of  from  one 
hundred  thousand  to  hve  hundred  thousand  acres  and  even 
larger,  The  owners  of  these  plantations  are  the  whites. 
The  workers  on  them  are  the  peasants,  peons,  or  serfs.  The 
owners  live  in  the  cities  or  in  European  capitals.  The 
farms  are  managed  by  the  foremen,  who  are  required  to 
produce  the  revenue.  The  general  effect  in  most  countries 
has  been  to  degrade  the  peasant  worker.  In  the  case  of 
Perú,  and  possibly  also  of  Bolivia,  it  is  generally  agreed 
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that  the  condition  o£  the  Indians  is  worse  at  present  than  at 
the  time  o£  the  coming  o£  the  Spaniards. 

The  System  does  not  encourage  immigration,  especially 
o£  those  who  desire  to  establish  themselves  permanently  on 
the  soil.  The  working  o£  these  large  plantations  demands 
an  adequate  export  trade.  They  can  only  flourish  by  pro- 
ducing,  on  a  large  scale,  £ar  more  than  can  be  consumed  lo- 
cally.  There  are  economists  who  say  that  their  develop- 
inent  on  the  basis  o£  exports  has  reached  its  height. 

Another  by-product  o£  the  Latifundia  system  is  that  in 
no  country  has  there  been  developed  any  considerable  mid- 
dle-class  population.  There  are  either  the  wealthy  land 
owners  and  their  immediate  £amilies  and  relatives  who  en- 
joy  the  £ruits  o£  the  land,  or  the  thousands  o£  peons  or  ser£s. 
There  are  those  who  £eel  that  the  only  stable  economic 
£uture  £or  South  America  is  £or  the  countries  to  learn  to 
live  within  their  own  resources.  The  use  o£  the  soil  must 
be  determined  not  by  exports,  but  by  the  demands  o£  local 
consumption.  Anyone  contributing  to  the  solution  o£  this 
problem  is  working  at  the  most  £undamental  economic  and 
social  lactors  involved  in  the  £uture  o£  these  peoples. 

El  Vergel 

“Bishop,  would  you  care  to  listen  to  a  dream  that  I 
have  been  harboring  £or  some  time?”  Thus  began  a  con- 
versation  on  a  train  in  Southern  Chile,  en  route  to  Victoria, 
in  April,  1917,  between  Bishop  Oldham  and  Ezra  Bauman, 
a  Missionary  o£  the  Board,  then  District  Superintendent  o£ 
the  Southern  District.  “Go  ahead,”  was  the  Bishop’s  reply. 

“My  Work,”  said  Bauman,  “has  always  brought  me  into  intí¬ 
mate  contact  with  the  people  o£  our  churches.  I  have  o£ten  sat 
beside  the  cobbler  and  have  listened  to  his  sad  story  o£  his  almost 
hopeless  struggle  to  support  his  family  o£  nine  or  ten  or  twelve 
children,  to  keep  them  alive  and  modestly  clothe  them  until  they 
are  big  enough  to  earn  something  toward  their  living.  He  is 
naturally  harsh  in  his  criticism  of  the  capitalist.  I  have  been  in  the 
humble  thatched  dwelling  of  the  dissatisfied  peón  out  on  the  big 
farms,  and  I  have  often  called  in  the  home  of  some  laborer,  who 
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for  months  has  been  uselessly  seeking  employment,  while  evcry  bit 
of  furniture  and  even  pieces  of  clothing  were  one  by  one  being 
carried  to  the  pawn  shop.  Their  needs  are  even  far  greater  than 
ihey  themselves  know.  My  own  efforts  to  find  employment  for  men 
have  oftener  been  more  useless  than  successful.  In  our  churches 
we  cannot  look  for  much  advancement  in  self-support  until  more 
of  our  people  are  really  self-supporting. 

“Here  is  this  fine  country  with  its  great  farms  and  its  fertile 
soil,  producing  only  about  one-tenth  of  what  it  should  produce. 
Why  should  not  these  people,  instead  of  waiting  for  a  job  in  the 
city  and  paying  high  prices  for  bread  and  other  staple  foods,  live 
out  in  the  country  and  they  themselves  develop  the  natural  agri¬ 
cultura!  resources  of  their  country?  Why  shouldn’t  they  become 
small  landholders  and  produce  in  abunclance  the  foodstuffs  that  the 
laborer  is  so  sorely  in  need  of  and  is  generally  unable  to  buy?  Let 
the  Church  buy  a  good  farm  and  let  some  of  the  families  that  need 
help,  live  and  work  on  it,  or  let  their  boys  come  to  learn  practica! 
farming,  and  get  the  idea  that  there  are  better  conditions  in  store 
for  them  that  can  be  realized  by  their  own  diligence  and  economy.” 

“That’s  certainly  a  fine  idea,”  thought  the  Bishop. 

Here  is  the  dream,  and  this  is  the  conversation  froin 
which  followed  the  first  visit  to  the  Bunster  Farm  by 
Bishop  Oldham  and  Missionary  Bauman.  Then  negotia- 
tions  began,  and  just  two  years  later,  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  approved  the  purchase  of  the  Hacienda,  “from  a 
Mr.  Bunster,  to  be  known  as  the  Bunster  Industrial  School.” 

For  the  first  few  years,  the  history  of  this  enterprise  was 
marked  by  attempts  to  secure  the  needed,  trained  personnel, 
and  the  discovery  of  a  program  which  would  utilize  the 
property,  somewhat  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  it.  Although  the  Farm  was 
not  prepared,  financially,  to  maintain  a  School,  yet,  in  1920, 
a  beginning  was  made  at  the  work  for  which  the  Farm  had 
been  purchased.  One  year  of  preparatory  work  and  three 
of  agriculture  were  outlined  and  the  School  began  amid 
many  handicaps.  After  two  years,  the  first  class  of  six  boys 
was  graduated.  A  Church  and  Sunday  School  were  starter!, 
and  1920  saw  the  first  Christmas  Festival  for  the  Farm  pop- 
ulation. 

“El  Vergel”  is  the  ñame  by  which  this  Mission  Farm 
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El  Vergel  Missionaries 

Millers  (le£t),  Bullocks  (center),  Reeds  (right) 


El  Vergel  Church 


has  been  known  for  years.  It  was  tlie  ñame  with  whicb 
the  Farm  was  christened,  decades  ago  by  its  former  owner. 
The  true  meaning  of  “El  Vergel”  is  “The  Carden  o£  Para- 
dise.”  “El  Vergel”  has  now  become  widely  known  as  the 
legally  accepted  ñame  and  is  the  one  which  has  in  it  the 
implications  of  beaiity,  of  bonnty  and  of  hope,  so  character- 
istic  of  tírese  acres. 

The  Present  Missionary  Staff  at  El  Vergel 

Mr.  Elbert  E.  Reed  arrived  in  1920  and  was  married 
in  1922  to  Miss  Marian  Harrington,  tiren  on  the  field.  Mr. 
Reed  is  the  fruit  specialist  and,  for  the  last  trine  years,  has 
been  general  fmancial  manager  of  the  Earm  and  its  legal 
and  Mission  representative.  He  has  had  the  responsibility 
also  for  the  management  of  the  Earm  oíHce  and  has  super- 
vised  the  barns,  warehouses,  shops,  milis  and  other  equip- 
ment.  He  is  a  gradúate  of  the  lowa  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture  and  has  the  technical  training  to  ñt  him  for  his 
responsibility  as  administrator. 

Mr.  Reed  had  been  interested  in  work  among  boys  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  his  home  State  of  lowa,  and  is  related  to 
two  different  Methodist  missionary  families.  Mrs.  Reed 
was  the  daughter  of  a  missionary  family  of  the  Board  in 
South  America. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  S.  Bidlock  arrived  on  the  Earm  in 
1923.  Mr.  Bullock  holds  both  Bachelor’s  and  Master’s 
Degrees  from  Michigan  Agricultural  College  at  East  Lans- 
ing,  Michigan,  and  a  Master  of  Science  Degree  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  The  Bidlocks  had  been  mission- 
aries  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Chile  for  ten  years,  in 
charge  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  “Agricultural 
and  Industrial  School  of  the  Araucanian  Mission”  of  that 
Church.  Later,  he  became  Principal  of  a  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  School,  in  Wisconsin,  for  four  years.  He  was  then  sent 
on  an  agricultural  mission  for  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  South  America,  for  two  years,  1921-23. 
Mr.  Bullock  went  to  the  Earm,  not  only  with  training  and 
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experience  in  agriculture,  but  with  an  intímate  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  people  who  were  employed  on 
the  great  estates.  This  latter  interest  of  bis  was  to  become 
an  important  factor  in  bis  future  work  at  “El  Vergel.”  Mr. 
Bullock  is  pastor  of  tbe  Cburcb  on  tbe  Farm  and  bas  been 
director  of  tbe  Agricultural  Scbool  since  1924.  He  super¬ 
vises  tbe  two  primary  scbools,  tbe  market  garden  and  tbe 
grain  and  animal  sections  of  tbe  Farm,  including  tbe  dairy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  León  Miller  arrived  in  1931.  Botb  bave 
been  educated  in  tbe  Colorado  State  Agiicultural  College, 
at  Fort  Collins,  and  at  Garrett  Biblical  Institute.  Mr, 
Miller  is  responsible  for  tbe  Cburcb  work  in  tbe  neigbbor- 
ing  village,  Huequen,  and  bas  direct  cbarge  of  tbe  nurseries 
and  orcbards. 

At  tbe  beginning  of  1935  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Irle  and  family 
arrived  as  a  welcome  addition  to  tbe  Farm  Staff.  Mr,  Irle 
bas  been  in  Soutb  America  for  many  years,  as  a  supervising 
construction  engineer  for  many  important  building  enter- 
prises.  His  presence  on  tbe  Farm  Staff  adds  tbe  combined 
qualities  of  anotber  expert  witb  tbe  missionary  passion  and 
purpose.  Witb  four  missionary  families  on  tbe  staff,  it  is 
possible  by  combining  and  excbanging  duties  for  tbose  on 
tbe  field  to  get  away  on  tbeir  furlougbs  witbout  bopelessly 
overloading  tbose  wbo  remain,  and  at  tbe  same  time  continué 
witb  tbe  extensive  program  being  carried  on. 

Tbe  Bullocks  were  botb  student  volunteers  and  were 
missionaries  of  anotber  Society  before  coming  to  us.  Mrs. 
Bullock  was  a  gradúate  deaconess  of  tbe  Toronto  Deaconess 
and  Missionary  Training  Scbool.  Tbe  Millers  and  tbe 
Irles  were  Student  Volunteers. 

These  facts  are  narrated  to  shoiu,  at  the  start,  that  ivhat 
follows  is  astory  of  something  that  did  not  just  happen,  hiit 
is  rather  the  result  of  a  combmation  of  missionary  purpose 
and  consecration,  with  expert  training  for  the  work  to  be 
done. 
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The  Farm  Section  o£  El  Vergel 

The  Farm  is  divided,  naturally,  into  three  sections  be- 
cause  of  soil  conditions.  The  original  farm  o£  900  acres  o£ 
excellent  river  bottom  land,  practically  all  o£  which  is  under 
irrigation,  is  by  £ar  the  most  important  parí.  About  550 
acres  o£  fíat  land,  varying  in  quality  but  without  irrigation, 
and  lying  across  the  Malleco  River  to  the  east,  £orm  the 
central  portion.  Beyond  this,  to  the  east,  and  lying  about 
300  £eet  higher,  is  the  section  called  Los  Alpes,  which  com- 
prises  more  than  2,300  acres  and  is  an  entirely  different  type 
o£  country. 

Los  Alpes  is  all  hilly,  some  o£  it  very  rocky,  and  without 
artificial  irrigation.  The  land  is  adapted  to  the  growing  o£ 
wheat  and  oats  as  well  as  £or  pasture,  during  part  o£  the  year. 
These  portions  are  being  planted  with  £orest  trees  at  the  rate 
o£  £rom  fi£ty  thousand  to  sixty  thousand,  annually.  The 
wood  lots,  already  planted  on  the  Farm,  provide  all  the  fire- 
wood  needed  as  well  as  considerable  building  timber  £or 
construction  work. 

The  central  part,  known  as  San  Lorenzo,  is  put  to  much 
the  same  uses  as  Los  Alpes,  but  a  portion  o£  it  is  good  for 
lentils  and  is  used  £or  that  crop. 

The  irrigated  section.  El  Vergel  proper,  is  all  cultivated 
intensively.  On  it  are  £ound  the  School,  the  Church,  fi£teen 
acres  o£  vegetable  gardens  and  250  acres  occupied  by  nursery 
and  orchards.  The  remainder  is  used  principally  £or  gen¬ 
eral  £arming  and  some  small  corners  £or  wood  lots. 

The  dairy  o£  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  has  £rom  £orty  to 
fi£ty  cows  in  milk  all  the  time.  Practically  the  whole  output 
is  sold,  as  whole  milk,  in  Angol. 

The  last  inventory  showed  the  £ollowing  livestock  on 
the  place:  horses,  64  head;  cattle,  196  head,  including  46 
yoke  o£  work  oxen;  sheep,  676  head  o£  grade  Hampshires; 
swine,  188  head  o£  Duroc  Jerseys.  Every  year  £rom  100 
to  120  head  o£  hogs  are  £attened. 

A  general  idea  o£  the  £arm  activities  can  be  had  £rom 
the  results  o£  the  harvest  o£  1936.  There  was  produced 
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5,984  bushels  o£  wheat,  6,794  bushels  of  lentils,  4,616  bush- 
els  of  Oats,  658  bushels  of  beans  and  990  bushels  of  potatoes. 
For  corn  no  exact  record  was  kept,  as  much  of  it  was  used 
directly  for  fattening  hogs  or  went  into  the  silos  for  the 
dairy  cattle  and  the  oxen.  A  goodly  quantity  of  seed  corn 
is  saved  every  year,  and  the  annual  sales  are  from  two  to 
three  hundred  bushels. 

All  of  the  wheat,  oats,  beans,  peas  and  potatoes  are  con- 
sumed  on  the  place.  One  might  naturally  wonder  what  was 
done  with  so  much  foodstuffs  and  how  it  is  possible  that 
such  quantities  should  be  needed  by  the  workmen. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  living  on  the  place,  in- 
cluding  the  missionaries  and  office  help,  fifty  families  with 
a  total  of  about  350  people.  In  addition  to  these,  a  large 
number  of  outside  workmen  are  employed.  There  are  now 
274  on  the  payroll.  All  of  these  workmen  and  their  families 
get  the  greater  part  of  their  foodstuffs  from  the  Farm. 

But  El  Vergel  is  more  tiran  a  Farm.  It  is  an  Institution 
with  a  variety  of  activities  contributing  both  to  the  tech- 
nique  of  successful  agriculture  and  to  social  reconstruction, 
including  a  ministry  of  friendly,  warm-hearted  Evangelical 
Religión. 

Before  describing  these  various  projects,  or  depart- 
ments  of  work,  a  question  should  be  answered  which  must 
inevitably  be  in  the  minds  of  everyone.  Is  the  Farm  a  sound 
economic  venture?  Fortunately,  the  present  missionary  staff 
recognized,  years  ago,  that  none  of  the  social,  educational  and 
religious  activities  could  be  permanently  carried  on  unless 
the  Farm  itself  could  be  made  a  paying  business  proposition. 
To  this  end,  the  group  devoted  themselves  amid  such  diffi- 
culties,  discouragements  and  drawbacks  as  has  seldom  con- 
fronted  any  pioneering  effort.  But  they  have  succeeded. 
The  déficits  of  the  early  days  have  been  wiped  out  and  the 
improvements  of  soil,  buildings  and  equipment,  as  well  as 
the  entire  payroll,  including  the  salaries  of  the  missionary 
staff,  have  all  been  met  from  the  proceeds  of  the  Farm. 

Some  idea  of  what  has  been  involved  in  this  enterprise 
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as  a  business  proposition  will  be  gained  from  a  review  of  the 
improvements  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  the  inauguration 
and  successful  development  of  the  various  projects.  Im- 
provement  in  buildings  and  new  construction  has  covered  a 
vast  field  of  endeavor  which  is  especially  noticeable  only  to 
those  who  are  able  to  look  back  to  what  “El  Vergel”  was  in 
1919.  The  Farm  had  many  buildings  when  purchased  and 
was  comparatively  well  fenced,  but  nothing  was  adequate 
for  the  program  which  the  missionary  group  had  in  mind. 

The  first  important  new  unit  was  a  barn  and  a  silo 
built  for  the  dairy  in  1921.  The  oíd  dairy  was  located  next 
to  the  main  house  and  office  and  was  a  “sight  to  behold.” 
The  dairy  now  comprises  a  center  of  its  own,  located  farther 
up  on  the  Farm  and  nearer  to  the  pastures.  It  has  two  large 
barns,  the  last  having  been  built  in  1934.  Both  barns  have 
cement  floors,  a  special  milk  house  with  windmill  and  tank 
for  providing  clear,  fresh  water.  There  are  also  two  new 
double  homes  for  the  men  working  in  that  section. 

Another  concrete  silo  was  built  in  1931,  exclusively  for 
the  Work  oxen  and  young  stock,  using  largely  corn  fodder 
for  silage.  This  silo  has  helped  to  maintain  those  herds 
during  the  winter  months,  a  procedure  new  in  Chile  for 
anything  but  dairy  cows. 

In  1931,  electric  power  was  brought  to  the  adjoining 
village  for  the  Government  apple-packing  house.  The  fol- 
lowing  year  it  was  extended  to  “El  Vergel”  and  since  then 
all  of  the  main  buildings,  houses,  barns,  schools,  Church, 
dairy,  and  even  the  yards,  have  been  lighted.  This  elec- 
tricity  also  furnishes  cheap  and  efficient  power  for  the  seed 
cleaners,  dairy  and  other  machinery.  These  lines  are  being 
gradually  extended  and  it  is  planned  to  carry  them  to  the 
summer  camp-grounds  up  the  river. 

A  Case  orchard  tractor  was  added  to  the  power  equip- 
ment  a  few  years  ago,  also  two  Diesel  engines,  one  for  irri- 
gation  and  one  for  running  the  grist  and  flour  milis,  wood- 
working  machinery  and  the  three-inch  pump  for  the  water 
System. 
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The  water  system  itself  is  a  complex  unit.  While  not 
entirely  completed,  it  has  been  used  for  some  months  with 
splendid  results.  Its  completion  is  being  pushed  as  rapidly 
as  time  and  weather  will  permit.  It  consists  of  a  concrete- 
lined  well,  25  feet  deep,  with  an  abundant  water  supply; 
a  35-cubic  meter,  reinforced  concrete  water  tank,  with  its 
rim  47  feet  above  ground;  a  long  three-inch  main;  five  fire 
hydrants;  and  lines  leading  into  the  gardens  and  sixteen  of 
the  buildings  around  the  main  center.  As  other  btiildings 
are  added,  new  water  lines  will  be  extended. 

Another  important  development  has  been  the  tile 
drainage  and  sewage  disposal,  For  nearly  a  year,  the  making 
of  fonr-inch  cement  tiles  has  been  going  on  steadily  on  the 
Farm,  as  one  of  its  important  training  projects. 

The  main  outlet  consists  of  2,500  feet  of  twenty-inch 
cement  tubes.  Laterals  have  been  put  in  and  the  whole 
System  is  being  gradually  extended  to  cover  all  the  necessary 
part  of  El  Vergel  proper.  As  much  of  the  best  part  of  the 
Farm  is  comparatively  low,  the  ultimate  valué  of  this  tile 
drainage  will  be  very  great.  To  the  same  system  will  be 
connected  the  outlets  from  the  septic  tanks  serving  for  sew¬ 
age  disposal  for  present  and  future  buildings. 

Perhaps  no  one  type  of  construction  has  been  given  so 
much  thought  and  emphasis  by  the  missionary  staff  as  the 
building  of  comfortable  and  permanent  homes  for  the  work- 
men  and  their  families.  The  group  were  told  from  the 
beginning  that  wooden  floors  could  not  be  laid  for  they 
would  soon  be  torn  up  for  firewood.  They  have  gone  airead, 
however,  and  put  wooden  floors  in  all  the  new  houses, 
another  innovation  for  tiróse  for  whom  these  new  honres  are 
being  provided.  The  new  houses  also  have  plenty  of  Win¬ 
dows  for  abundant  light  and  air.  Much. thought  has  been 
given  to  the  attractiveness  of  both  the  interior  and  exterior, 
as  well  as  to  the  surroundings  which  the  missionaries  regard 
as  of  considerable  influence  in  bringing  out  the  best  in  the 
people  themselves. 

In  addition  to  the  renrodeling,  enlargement  and  repair 
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of  the  older  houses,  there  have  been  built  fifteen  new  bornes 
of  a  permanent  type  to  house  a  total  of  nineteen  families. 
They  have  also  constructed  a  comfortable  house  with  foiir- 
teen  rooms  for  single  men.  All  of  these  homes  have  small 
plots  of  ground  where  the  workmen  and  their  families  can 
raise  enough  vegetables  and  flowers  to  help  feed  them  and 
keep  them  happy.  The  Chilean  peasant,  though  poor,  will 
not  neglect  his  flowers.  The  peasants  are  great  lovers  of 
floAvers  and  their  Windows  are  always  lined  with  them 
though  they  may  have  room  for  nothing  else.  More  such 
homes  are  sorely  needed  and  several  will  be  constructed  in 
the  near  future. 

Our  missionaries  cannot  erase  from  their  minds  the 
scpialid  conditions  in  which  many  of  the  workmen’s  families 
live  in  Huequen,  the  nearby  village.  While  the  conditions 
in  this  village  are  by  no  means  an  exception  in  the  country, 
yet  the  missionary  group  feels  a  responsibility  for  the  living 
conditions  of  those  employed  on  the  Farm.  No  definite  pol- 
icy  has  yet  been  adopted  regarding  village  improvement, 
but  the  group  feels  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when 
something  must  be  done. 

All  of  the  above  work  in  buildings  and  improvements 
has  been  done  and  executed  by  the  missionary  managers 
without  any  help  from  architect,  engineer  or  contractor  and 
all  have  been  paid  for  from  the  income  of  the  Farm. 

The  Aphelinus  Malí 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  recent  agricul¬ 
tura!  history  of  Chile,  and  one  of  the  most  romantic  in  mod- 
ern  Missions,  was  the  importation  by  “El  Vergel”  of  a  minute 
wasp,  the  Aphelinus  Mali,  parasite  of  the  Woolly  Aphis. 
This  Aphis  was  the  most  serious  apple  pest  in  Chile,  up  to 
1921.  When  Mr.  Reed  arrived  at  El  Vergel,  he  found  the 
apple  orchards  being  destroyed  by  this  pest.  Apples  were 
being  raised  only  with  great  difliculty  and  the  production 
of  many  of  the  best  varieties  was  impossible  on  a  commercial 
scale.  In  most  parts  of  the  world,  the  parasite  appears  along- 
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side  of  the  pest  and  the  one  destroys  the  other,  but  this  was 
not  true  in  Chile.  The  condition  of  the  orchards  of  “El 
Vergel”  was  no  different  in  this  respect  from  the  orchards 
of  the  whole  of  Chile.  To  this  problem,  Mr.  Reed  brought 
his  knowledge  and  scientific  skill. 

In  1921,  while  studying  the  possibility  of  bringing  this 
important  parasite  direct  from  the  United  States  where  it 
is  native,  information  was  received  that  it  had  just  been  suc- 
cessfully  imported  and  acclimated  in  Uruguay.  So  colonies 
of  the  parasite  were  obtained  from  that  country;  two  impor- 
tations  being  successfully  made  in  the  latter  part  of  that 
same  year.  Within  two  months,  evidence  of  the  work  of  the 
insect  was  observed.  By  the  end  of  the  first  summer,  the 
minute  parasite  had  cleaned  up  practically  all  of  the  Woolly 
Aphis  on  hundreds  of  apple  trees,  and  jumped  of  its  own 
accord  to  other  orchards  on  the  Farm  and  to  neighboring 
farms,  half  a  mile  away. 

Then  began  a  period  of  dissemination  throughout 
Chile.  Hundreds  of  colonies  of  the  parasite  were  shipped 
free  of  charge  to  orchardists,  nurseries,  agricultural  schools, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  in  short,  to  everyone  who 
showed  any  interest  in  receiving  them.  The  insect  became 
naturalized  in  all  parts  of  the  central  valley  of  Chile.  Even 
yet,  many  requests  are  received  every  year  for  more  colonies. 
The  gratitude  of  the  country  for  that  Service  has  been  mani- 
fest. 

The  returns  to  “El  Vergel”  for  this  Service  to  Chile 
Avere  the  stimulation  of  that  feeling  which  the  spirit  of  true 
Service  alone  can  inspire— public  confidence  and  good  Avill. 
“The  Americans  are  hard-headed  business  men— dollar- 
seekers,”  the  public  said,  “yet  here  is  a  group  of  Americans 
Avith  an  opportunity  for  cleaning  up  thousands  of  pesos  on 
the  distribution  of  an  insect  of  untold  valué,  one  destined  to 
become  the  foundation  for  commercial  possibilities  in  the 
apple  industry  in  Chile;  and  they  are  giving  it  away!” 

Thus  the  importation  of  the  Apheliniis  Mali  made  pos- 
sible  commercial  apple  raising  in  Chile,  and,  at  the  same 
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time,  laid  the  cornerstone  o£  public  confidence  in  the  first 
venture  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  into  the  agri¬ 
cultura!  life  of  that  Republic. 

The  Nursery 

What  a  story  could  be  told  i£  oiie  could  follow  the  thou- 
sands  o£  trees  which  have  been  shipped  £rom  El  Vergel's 
nursery  to  every  part  o£  the  “shoe-string”  Republic.  Each 
year  the  story  repeats  itself.  In  1935,  there  were  dispatched 
1,701  orders  £or  trees.  A  total  o£  132,694  fruit  trees,  228,180 
forest  trees,  as  well  as  a  large  number  o£  ornamental  tree 
shrubs  and  flowering  plants  were  sold.  The  orchards,  gar- 
dens  and  forests  planted  with  trees  and  plants  £rom  El  Ver¬ 
gel  reach  £rom  Arica  in  the  arid  north  to  Magellanes  in  the 
frigid  South.  Many  o£  them  go  to  £orm  the  commercial  or¬ 
chards  which  are  occupying  each  year  a  position  o£  greater 
importance  in  the  Chilean  fruit  industry  and  thousands 
are  planted  in  home  gardens  and  on  small  farms.  Some  are 
shipped  by  train  and  tiren  taken  by  ox-cart,  on  horses  or 
mules  to  the  small  farms  in  the  hills.  Plants  for  Arica  and 
Magellanes  have  a  long  ocean  voyage  before  reaching  their 
destinations. 

El  Vergel’s  nursery  produces  a  wide  variety  of  fruit  trees 
ranging  from  cherries,  peaches,  apples,  pears  and  plums  to 
sub-tropical  fruits  such  as  oranges,  lemons  and  avocados. 
There  are  more  than  180  varieties  of  fruit  trees  on  sale  this 
year  and  280  varieties  of  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  bulbs. 
In  the  ornamental  section,  flowers  and  trees  from  the  world 
over  find  their  place— tulips  and  peonies  from  Holland;  the 
Cryptomeria  3.nd  gingko  from  Japan  and  China;  spruce  from 
Norway;  Eucalyptus  from  Australia;  California  redwoods; 
and  gladioli  from  the  United  States. 

The  Orchards 

“El  Vergel’’  was  the  first  commercial  apple  orchard  in 
Chile,  established  by  Mr.  Bunster,  the  former  owner.  Al- 
though  there  are  now  many  larger  orchards  in  Chile,  none 
outrank  El  Vergel  in  the  quality  of  apples  for  the  export 
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trade.  The  orchards  cover  about  150  acres  o£  land  o£  which 
125  acres  are  in  apples.  There  are  3,500  apple  trees  in  pro- 
duction  and  3,800  young  trees  which  will  soon  come  into 
bearing.  One  £eels  per£ectly  at  home  among  such  well- 
known  apples  as  the  Delicious,  Rome  Beauty,  Yellow  New- 
ton,  Jonathan  and  Winesap.  The  production  in  1936  was 
approximately  10,300  boxes  o£  marketable  apples.  El  Ver¬ 
gel  apples  find  their  market  in  Perú,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Hol- 
land,  France,  England,  Germany  and  Spain. 

Considerable  experimental  work  is  done  in  the  or¬ 
chards  in  the  way  o£  introducing  new  varieties  o£  £ruit  and 
in  thorough  tests,  be£ore  placing  them  on  the  market. 

El  VergePs  Contribution  to  the  Fruit  Industry 

0£  the  South  American  Republics,  Chile,  Argentina 
and  Perú  all  £eel  destined  to  become  the  “Cali£ornia  o£ 
South  America.”  All  have  some  reason  £or  the  boast,  but 
perhaps  none  so  much  so  as  Chile.  Though  the  great  central 
valley  o£  Chile  lacks  the  high  temperatures  o£  Cali£ornia 
which  bring  many  o£  its  £ruits  to  highest  per£ection,  never- 
theless,  Chile  is  blessed  with  a  mild  climate  which  permits 
raising  on  a  commercial  scale  an  amazing  variety  o£  £ruits, 
ranging  £rom  those  o£  the  cool  températe  zone  to  those  o£ 
the  sub-tropical. 

The  nursery,  the  large  variety  and  trial  orchards,  and 
the  school  have  all  served  as  potent  means  £or  introducing 
into  Chilean  £ruit-raising,  new  ideas,  new  methods,  new 
varieties  and  new  ideáis,  all  o£  which  have  helped  greatly  to 
shape  an  in£ant  industry  destined  to  have  a  great  £uture.  As 
the  most  important  commercial  £ruit  o£  the  región  was  and 
is  the  apple,  it  has  been  with  that  £ruit  that  the  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  has  been  made.  Out  o£  the  maze  o£  apple  varieties 
once  listed  in  the  El  Vergel’s  nursery  catalogue,  a  lew  o£ 
those  with  some  commercial  valué  were  selected  and  others 
o£  known  valué  or  promise  imported.  The  final  choice  cen- 
tered  around  some  hall  dozen  varieties  whose  worth  has  been 
proven  in  the  orchards  and  later  throughout  the  country. 
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The  Lentil  Harvest,  El  Vergel 


Long  Live  Fine  Apples!  El  Vergel 


El  Vergel  has  entered  enthusiastically  into  the  six  fruit 
Expositions  which  have  been  held  in  Chile  since  1919,  put- 
ting  on  huge  displays  of  the  finest  fruit,  winning  dozens  of 
medals  and  diplomas  and  introducing  methods  of  display 
which  have  since  been  adopted  as  standard.  Through  these 
Expositions  as  well  as  through  the  nursery  business,  innu¬ 
merable  friendly  contacts  have  been  made  which  have  devel- 
oped  and  increased  in  number  and  depth  with  the  passing 
years.  Though  much  friendly  fun  is  poked  at  the  gringuitos 
for  their  “lack  of  vices”  which  is  so  hard  for  many  of  them 
to  understand,  yet  the  appreciation  of  the  virtues  of  indus- 
try,  integrity,  and  study  in  business,  and  of  tolerance  and 
dedication  to  an  ideal  in  the  held  of  Religión  has  com- 
nianded  respect  and  won  friendship. 

The  building  of  the  large  Government  apple-packing 
house  for  the  Angol  Valley,  located  within  less  than  half  a 
mile  of  the  Farm,  and  the  formation  of  a  strong  Fruit  Co¬ 
operativo  have  oponed  a  still  greater  field  of  Service  to  our 
missionaries.  Belonging  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Cooperativo  from  the  beginning,  Mr.  Reed  has,  since  1933, 
been  its  president.  This  organization  has  made  an  agree- 
ment  with  groups  from  other  regions,  destined  to  bring 
about  the  immediate  formation  of  a  strong,  independent, 
national  association  of  apple  producers. 


Lentils  and  Large-scale  Share-Farming 

Chile  has  for  many  years  raised  a  modérate  quantity 
of  that  oíd  legume,  the  lentil,  partly  for  consumption  in  the 
country  but  mostly  for  exportation.  During  the  past  ten 
years,  the  production  and  exportation  of  lentils  has  assumed 
major  proportions,  especially  in  the  form  of  what  are  known 
in  the  American  market  as  “Jumbo”  lentils. 

These  large-size  lentils  have  found  a  ready  and  most 
profitable  market  in  Franco,  Germany,  Argentina,  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere.  The  lentils  from  the  Angol 
región  have  built  up  in  the  foreign  markets  a  special  repu- 
tation  for  size,  color  and  quality.  “Angol”  lentils  reign  su- 
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preme  as  the  best  obtainable;  and  the  best  of  the  3,000  lo 
4,000  tons  of  lentils  raised  annually  in  the  Angol  región  are 
those  produced  on  the  Mission  Farm  at  El  Vergel.  The 
largest  exporters  of  lentils  from  Chile  have  said  that  El  Ver¬ 
gel  lentils  are  the  best  in  the  world. 

How  has  all  this  reputation  been  gained?  It  has  come 
about  by  ten  years  of  continuous,  careful,  and  rigorous  selec- 
tion  for  size  and  through  studied  methods  of  fertilization 
and  culture.  Two  years  of  Wholesale  individual  plant  selec- 
tion  have  opened  up  the  promise  for  the  near  future  of  new 
varieties  of  lentils  selected  for  size,  uniformity,  color, 
smoothness,  and  flavor,  and  will  far  surpass  any  past  dreams. 
El  Vergel  has  led  in  the  past  in  bringing  Chilean  lentils  to 
the  forefront  in  world  markets.  El  Vergel  is  confident  that 
it  will  maintain  and  even  better  that  position  in  the  future. 
This  Work  has  all  been  carried  on  by  or  under  the  direction 
of  missionaries  to  whom  the  venture  into  that  crop  was  as 
if  into  a  new  world. 

But  that  is  not  all  about  lentils,  for  they  have  served  at 
El  Vergel  as  an  introduction  into  a  new  adventure  of  social 
and  economic  significance,  namely,  large-scale  share-farm- 
ing  with  employees  and  workmen.  Share-farming  is  not 
uncommon  in  Chile.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  quite  the 
usual  thing,  especially  with  lentils,  a  crop  entailing  a  large 
amount  of  hand  labor,  thereby  requiring  considerable  capi¬ 
tal.  But,  under  the  share-farming  of  lentils  as  ordinarily 
practiced,  the  land  is  turned  over  in  plots  of  from  four  to 
fifty  acres  to  each  of  a  few  selected  employees  or  better  work¬ 
men  of  a  farm,  or  to  friends  or  outsiders  with  sufficient  capi¬ 
tal  to  completely  finance  the  crop,  with  little  or  practically 
no  help  from  the  owner  of  the  land.  The  poorer  fields  on  a 
farm  are  usually  given  over  for  share-farming,  the  better 
ones  being  reserved  by  the  owner  for  his  own  so’^ving.  Eur- 
thermore,  most  of  the  share-sowing  is  done  without  fertilizer. 

Under  such  conditions,  the  results  are  the  production 
of  lentils  of  average  or  at  times  even  poor  quality,  low  yields, 
worn-out  and  weedy  land,  favoritism,  frequent  exploitation 
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of  the  poorer  share-renters  by  the  owner  who  forces  them  to 
sell  to  him  at  under-market  prices,  with  no  particular  per- 
manent  benefits  of  any  social  or  economic  valué. 

At  El  Vergel,  a  greatly  improved  method  is  used.  All 
lentils  raised  for  commercial  sale  are  raised  on  shares  dis- 
tributed  only  to  workmen  and  employees  of  the  Institution 
on  the  basis  of  individual  merit.  Last  year,  over  ninety 
participated,  with  plots  of  from  two  to  four  acres  each,  total- 
ing  300  acres.  Only  helds  of  good  soil,  well  adapted  to  len¬ 
tils,  are  sown.  The  land  is  prepared  and  much  of  it  sown  by 
the  Institution,  to  insure  rapid,  economical,  and  proper 
Work,  and  all  is  well  fertilized,  the  cost  of  fertilizers  being 
divided  between  the  employee  and  the  Farm.  All  seed  is 
provided  by  the  Institution,  selected  from  “the  cream”  of 
the  previous  crop,  and  returned  in  “field  run”  lentils  at  har- 
vest.  All  labor  is  provided  by  the  share-renter  except  that 
of  handling  the  threshing  machine  at  harvest  and  hauling 
the  threshed  product  to  the  barns. 

Once  the  work  of  the  share-renter  begins,  advances  of 
money  or  kind  are  made  up  to  certain  stipulated  limits  in 
order  to  cover  cleaning  costs.  Some  further  help  toward 
living  expenses  and  clothes  is  provided  with  the  crop  as  guar- 
antee.  Once  the  crop  has  been  harvested,  these  advances, 
along  with  fertilizer  costs,  are  covered  with  lentils  calculated 
at  market  prices  or  above.  The  remaining  lentils  are  left 
at  the  disposal  of  the  share-renter.  He  can  take  them  out 
for  sale  himself  or  he  can  leave  them  with  the  lentils  of  the 
Institution  for  sale  by  them.  Most  of  the  men  leave  their 
crop  for  sale  in  the  latter  way,  for  El  Vergel  lentils  sold  by 
the  management  bring  a  premium  on  the  market  and  are 
always  in  demand. 

The  results  to  date  of  this  social  experiment  are  in  the 
estimate  of  the  Farm  managers  as  follows: 

The  highest  yields  of  lentils  in  the  regions  and  the  best  in 
quality. 

A  heavy  return  to  the  share-renter  and  a  good  average  return 
of  proñt  to  the  Farm  (though  perhaps  not  so  high  in  years  of  high 
prices  as  could  be  obtained  by  sowing  alone). 
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The  labor  problem  solves  itself,  as  a  majority  of  the  plots  are 
cleaned  and  worked  by  the  workman  or  employee  interested. 

Practically  all  the  workmen  and  employees  on  the  place,  who 
have  families  to  care  for,  receive  once  a  year  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  in  addition  to  their  regular  income  as  employees  of  the 
institution. 

Perhaps  no  other  one  thing  has  contribnted  so  much  to 
the  well-being  of  the  workmen  and  their  families,  They 
have  been  made  glad  to  be  employees  of  El  Vergel.  There 
has  been  instilled  into  their  lives  a  broad  beam  of  hope  under 
this  System  of  cooperativo  eífort.  That  it  will  help  to  pre¬ 
pare  men  for  the  handling  of  small  farms  of  their  own,  in 
the  future,  is  the  ideal  and  the  aim. 

The  Agricultural  School 

Beginning  in  1920,  the  Agricultural  School,  “El  Ver¬ 
gel,”  has  been  conducted  each  year  with  the  exception  of 
1932,  when  it  was  closed,  temporarily,  because  of  the  finan- 
cial  depression.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  twenty-eight 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-two  in 
attendance.  All  are  boarders,  as  no  day  students  are  re- 
ceived. 

The  course  of  study  is  for  three  years,  with  an  additional 
practico  year,  electivo  for  boys  brought  up  on  farms.  The 
boys  have  classes  in  the  forenoons  and  work  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  Earm  in  the  afternoons.  These  sections 
inelude  vegetable  gardens,  flower  gardens,  carpenter  shop, 
dairy,  nursery  and  farm.  They  chango  work  every  month 
and  so  become  accustomed  to  the  work  in  all  the  different 
sections  at  different  periods  of  the  year.  During  their  sén¬ 
ior  year,  the  boys  are  allowed  to  use  the  sections  in  which  they 
work,  as  if  they  were  their  own.  During  the  practico  year 
they  must  specialize  in  some  particular  section. 

In  general,  the  course  of  study  is  very  similar  to  that 
given  in  the  practical  School  of  Agriculture  in  Chile.  There 
are,  however,  two  very  important  differences.  First,  the 
practical  work  is  all  carried  on  under  good  commercial  con- 
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ditions;  and  second,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  school  is 
Christian,  which  is  essentially  diíferent  £rom  Government 
Institutions.  All  the  boys  have  a  daily  Bible  class  during 
their  three  years  o£  study.  Attendance  at  Sunday  morning 
worship  is  required. 

During  the  long  school  vacations,  the  boys  work  in  the 
diíferent  sections,  as  the  need  presents  itself.  For  this  work 
they  receive  regular  workmen’s  wages.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  with  the  Government  apple-packing  plant,  which 
handles  all  the  apples  o£  the  valley,  so  that  all  o£  the  second- 
and  third-year  boys  work  there  during  the  packing  season. 
They  thus  learn  the  business  o£  handling,  grading,  sorting 
and  packing  the  fruit  for  shipment. 

For  the  teaching  of  the  academic  subjects  and  the  care 
of  the  boarding  department,  two  Chileans  are  employed. 
All  of  the  technical  subjects  are  taught  by  the  missionaries. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bullock  live  in  the  school  and  are  responsible 
for  the  School  work. 

All  the  boys  are  required  to  pay  a  fee  equivalent  to 
about  half  the  actual  cost  of  their  board  and  washing.  Schol- 
arships  are  available  for  needy  cases. 

Fifty  boys  in  nine  classes  have  been  graduated  from  the 
school.  Several  Araucanian  Indian  boys  are  working  on 
their  own  lands.  Four  of  the  graduates  are  back  working  in 
El  Vergel;  one  is  in  charge  of  the  dairy,  another  the  flower 
gardens  and  ornamental  plants,  one  is  employed  in  the  nurs- 
ery  and  the  fourth  in  the  barns  and  granaries.  Three  of 
these  four  boys  are  sons  of  El  Vergel  workmen.  Some,  natu- 
rally,  have  not  followed  agricultural  work  at  all. 

There  were  thirty-four  boys  in  school  in  1936,  nine  of 
which  graduated.  For  the  coming  year  the  dormitory  space 
is  limited  to  forty-two  boys  in  quarters  entirely  unappro- 
priate  and  inadequate  for  that  number.  The  classroom  and 
laboratory  space  is  crowded  and  not  at  all  adequate  for  the 
work  they  are  attempting  to  do.  The  classes  are  held  in 
three  diíferent  buildings  widely  separated  from  each  other. 
Temporary  plans  will  be  only  a  makeshift.  The  great  need 
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of  the  Farm  today  is  a  new  school  dormí tory  and  boarding 
department  for  about  sixty  boys.  Following  immediately 
after  this,  a  central  school  bnilding  with  classrooms,  labora- 
tories,  museum,  assembly  hall,  library  and  offices  must  be 
erected.  The  cost  of  these  two  or  three  buildings  will  be 
around  $12,000  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange.  The  Farm 
has  set  aside  a  sum  to  start  the  first  of  these  buildings  and  if 
the  1937  harvest  is  good  it  is  hoped  to  begin  immediately 
the  dormitory  and  boarding  department. 

As  a  bit  of  social  Service  work,  there  is  a  night  school 
for  a  groiip  of  workmen  ñve  evenings  a  week.  They  go  to 
class  immediately  after  work  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Four  of  the  better  trained  boys  in  the  agricultural  school  do 
the  teaching,  thus  instilling  into  the  students  the  idea  of 
Service  and  doing  something  for  others  without  remunera- 
tion. 

The  Primary  School 

The  primary  school  was  begun  in  1924  and  has  con- 
tinued  without  interruption  since  that  date,  It  is  entirely 
for  the  children  of  the  workmen  who  live  on  the  Farm. 
About  forty  pupils  are  enrolled. 

Three  teachers  have  been  employed,  all  graduates  of 
Concepción  College.  The  present  teacher,  Mrs.  George 
Brown,  is  the  wife  of  one  of  the  office  men,  who  has  been  in 
the  school  for  five  years. 

The  school  is  fulfilling  a  real  mission  among  the  work- 
ing  people.  The  quarters  used  are  only  provisional  and  a 
new  building  must  soon  be  erected.  The  new  building  will 
cost  about  three  hundred  dollars.  The  school  receives  a 
small  Government  grant  which  is  about  ten  per  cent  of  the 
annual  cost. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  Farm,  in  the  part  callee!  Los 
Alpes,  there  is  a  group  of  from  ten  to  ñfteen  children  who 
have  no  opportunity  of  attending  school  because  of  the  dis- 
tance.  For  these,  the  wife  of  the  Farm  foreman  of  that  sec- 
tion  has  been  teaching  school  for  four  years.  She  is  not  a 
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qiialified  teacher  but  the  children  are  at  least  learning  the 
“Three  R’s.”  The  Farm  pays  her  a  small  salary  for  her 
Services. 

The  Museum 

In  connection  with  his  other  work,  Mr.  Bullock  has 
biiilt  up  a  Museum  of  more  than  local  interest  and  impor- 
tance.  There  is  a  collection  of  between  500  and  600  skins  of 
Chilean  birds,  besides  a  goodly  number  of  mounted  speci- 
mens.  There  is  a  total  of  140  species  of  native  birds,  90  of 
which  were  taken  on  the  Farm. 

The  insect  collection  numbers  several  thousand,  prac- 
tically  all  of  which  has  been  found  locally.  Special  em- 
phasis  has  been  made  in  the  collection  and  study  of  species 
of  economic  importance.  More  than  fifty  species  new  to 
Science  have  been  discovered. 

There  is  also  a  fine  collection  of  ancient  Indian  pottery, 
the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  dug  up  on  the  Farm  from 
two  oíd  cemeteries.  There  are  several  large  burial  urns,  the 
first  of  their  kind  ever  found  in  Chile.  The  collection  of 
perforated  stones  is  the  largest  in  Chile  outside  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Museum.  There  is  also  an  herbarium  as  well  as 
miscellaneous  exhibits  of  reptiles,  amphibians,  animal 
parasites,  shells,  and  other  articles. 

Last  year  there  was  discovered  on  the  farm  and  added 
to  the  museum  two  stone  images,  the  first  of  their  kind  ever 
found  in  the  country.  One  is  especially  interesting  being 
doubleheaded.  These  were  shown  at  the  recent  scientific 
congress  held  in  Valparaiso  and  were  pronounced  by  the 
archeologists  present  as  being  something  entirely  new  in 
Chilean  antiquities. 

As  it  is  the  only  Museum  in  the  province  it  is  of  special 
interest.  Teachers  from  Angol  schools  frequently  bring  out 
their  classes  for  special  study.  Every  year,  groups  of  students 
from  other  institutions  visit  El  Vergel,  and  one  of  the  things 
of  most  interest  is  the  Museum.  During  the  early  months 
of  1934,  five  groups  of  directors  of  primary  schools  were 
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taken  Lo  the  Museum,  either  by  the  Government  inspector 
or  the  directors  o£  the  Normal  School. 

Huequen 

Adjacent  to  the  Farm  is  the  village  of  Huequen  with  a 
population  of  about  1,000.  Near  the  village  is  located  oíd 
Fort  Huequen,  one  of  a  chain  of  forts  used  on  the  frontier 
of  the  Araucanian  Indian  territory.  Most  of  the  people  of 
the  village  are  engaged  in  some  phase  of  agriculture.  A 
large  percentage  of  El  Vergel  Farm  workmen  have  their 
homes  in  Huequen.  High  rents,  poor  housing  conditions 
and  general  disregard  for  the  enforcement  of  liquor  laws 
characterize  the  town. 

This  village  at  once  became  the  natural  outlet  for 
Christian  witnessing  and  Service  on  the  part  of  the  workers 
on  the  farm.  Very  early  in  the  development  of  the  farm, 
a  religious  center  was  opened  in  the  village,  where,  under  the 
supervisión  of  one  of  the  missionaries,  the  people  from  the 
farm  testified  to  the  new  life  which  was  theirs  in  Jesús 
Christ. 

If  you  can  imagine  an  attentive  audience  of  120  people 
crowded  into  a  room  which  seats  45  people  comfortably, 
you  have  a  picture  of  a  typical  Sunday  night  Service  in  Hue¬ 
quen,  when  there  is  an  illustrated  lecture.  The  people  of 
Huequen  are  humble,  sincere  and  destitute  and  are  desper- 
ately  in  need  of  a  strong  religious  leadership.  The  present 
Work  in  Huequen  is  limited  to  the  Sunday  evening  Service, 
a  Sunday  School  and  a  mid-week  Service.  It  is  impossible  to 
divide  the  Sunday  School  into  classes,  due  to  the  tiny  room 
which  it  occupies.  The  children  range  from  three  years  to 
fourteen  years  of  age.  The  young  woman  in  charge  of  the 
Sunday  School  is  a  Church  member  who  lives  in  the  village. 
Her  husband,  a  gradúate  of  Colegio  Americano,  is  a  teacher 
in  the  school  and  a  lay  preacher.  If  we  Methodists  are  ade- 
quately  to  fulñll  our  obligations  to  this  community,  it  is 
imperative  that  better  facilities  be  provided  for  this  dis- 
tinctly  religious  work. 
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The  Church  at  El  Vergel 

Shordy  after  the  Farm  was  purchased,  Church  Services 
were  started  in  one  o£  the  barns.  Oii  January  4,  1920,  the 
congregation  was  definitely  organized,  and  in  January,  1924, 
two  months  after  arriving  on  the  field,  Mr.  Bullock  was 
named  pastor  and  has  remained  in  charge  since  that  time, 
except  for  nine  months  spent  on  furlough. 

In  September,  1926,  work  was  started  on  a  new  church 
building.  Bishop  Miller  laid  the  corner-stone  in  January, 
1927,  during  the  sessions  o£  the  Annual  Conference,  and  in 
January,  1928,  Bishop  Oldham  dedicated  the  building.  The 
Church  cost  36,000  pesos  (about  $4,500  U.  S.  Cy.),  10,000 
of  which  was  paid  by  the  Farm,  the  remainder  being  met 
by  local  contributions.  The  membership  in  1934  was  29 
with  96  probationers. 

Services  are  held  every  Sunday  morning  at  9:30,  fol- 
lowed  by  the  Sunday  School.  The  average  attendance  has 
been  117.  On  Sunday  afternoons,  Service  and  Sunday  School 
are  held  in  Los  Alpes,  at  the  further  end  of  the  Farm,  for  a 
small  group  of  people  living  in  that  section.  The  average 
attendance  there  is  about  twenty-five. 

There  is  an  active  Ladies’  Aid  Society  with  thirty  mem- 
bers,  which  meets  every  week  and  is  doing  an  excellent  work 
among  the  women  of  the  community. 

There  is  also  a  live  Epworth  League  which  is  doing  its 
share  of  the  work  among  the  young  people  of  the  Farm  and 
vicinity.  There  is  also  a  Men’s  Club  for  work  especially 
among  the  working  men. 

The  general  aim  in  all  the  Church  work  is  to  develop 
native  workers  and,  as  far  as  possible,  have  them  carry  on 
the  activities  of  the  different  organizations. 

Only  recently,  it  was  decided  to  dedicate  a  tenth  of  all 
the  Church  collections  to  a  special  fund  for  local  charities. 
All  of  the  other  Church  organizations  have  agreed  to  con¬ 
tribute  a  similar  amount  from  their  receipts.  A  representa- 
tive  of  the  Ofíicial  Board,  together  with  the  heads  of  the 
departments  of  social  Service  in  the  Ladies’  Aid  and  the 
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Epworth  Leagiie,  form  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  local 
Work  among  the  needy. 

Both  Mr,  Bullock  and  Mr.  Miller  serve  without  cost  to 
the  local  Church,  receiving  their  support  from  the  Farm. 
Becaiise  of  this  fact,  the  Church  is  able  to  contribute  fairly 
liberally  to  the  support  of  work  in  other  parts  of  the  Cou- 
ference. 

A  basket-ball  court  has  been  opeued  in  oue  of  the  barus 
and  is  available  for  use  three  nights  each  week.  This  draws 
a  goodly  uumber  of  the  younger  workmeu  who  otherwise 
would  speud  their  eveniugs  in  driuking,  gambling  and  al- 
lied  vices. 

Future  developmeuts  iuclude  a  hall  for  the  Suuday 
School  and  for  social  work,  for  lectures,  eutertaiumeuts  and 
all  sorts  of  meetiugs. 

This  hall  is  actually  under  constructiou  and  the  work 
is  beiug  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  hoped 
to  have  it  completed  and  ready  for  use  in  April,  1937.  The 
building  will  fill  a  much-needed  want  in  the  Church  and 
social  work.  It  is  still  difíicult  to  say  just  the  form  that  the 
various  social  activities  will  take  because  a  thing  of  this  kind 
is  entirely  new  on  farms  in  Chile.  In  some  ways  it  is  an 
experiment  but  those  in  charge  have  every  confidence  in  its 
success.  It  means  additional  work  for  all  concerned  and 
will  probably  soon  require  the  full-time  Services  of  a  man 
especially  trained  for  this  kind  of  work.  In  the  meantime 
those  in  charge  will  assume  the  added  responsibility  they 
have  voluntarily  created. 

General  Activities 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Chile  Annual  Conference, 
El  Vergel  is  a  center  of  primary  importance.  A  beautiful 
grove  of  eucalyptus  and  pines  has  been  set  apart  as  a  summer 
camp.  On  the  grounds  there  is  an  assembly  hall,  dining 
room  and  kitchen,  women’s  dormitory  and  four  cottages. 
It  is  only  a  short  distance  from  the  Malleco  River,  which 
affords  excellent  bathing. 
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Every  summer  there  is  a  Yoiing  People’s  Institute  to 
which  delegates  from  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Anglican 
and  Christian  Alliance  Churches  assemble  for  ten  days  of 
study  and  conferences. 

To  this  camp,  also,  go  groups  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  from  Santiago,  Valparaíso  and  Concepción, 
for  their  annual  outings. 

About  every  third  year,  the  Chile  Annual  Conference 
holds  its  sessions  in  the  grove. 

Each  year,  new  improvements  are  being  made  and  diir- 
ing  1934  a  men’s  dormitory  was  added.  A  small  electric 
light  plant  was  also  installed  so  that  the  whole  grounds  now 
have  electric  light  during  the  period  of  the  Conferences  and 
Institutes. 

During  ten  days  in  the  month  of  July,  1933,  and  again 
in  1934  and  every  year  since,  there  was  held  at  the  Farm  an 
Institute  for  Pastors  and  a  few  selected  laymen.  This  Insti¬ 
tuto  has  grown  in  popularity  and  is  now  become  an  annual 
affair  for  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  Chile  Conference. 

One  more  achievement  of  this  amazing  adventure  must 
be  added.  Determined  at  all  times  that  this  project  shall 
be  fully  Christian  and  missionary,  with  never  a  semblance 
of  personal  gain  to  the  missionaries  or  of  commercial  profit 
for  the  Farm,  the  missionaries  have  recently  dedicated  a 
tithe  of  the  Farm’s  income  to  the  Conference  Claimants’ 
Fund  of  the  Chile  Annual  Conference. 

Some  financial  assistance  is  needed  for  El  Vergel,  for 
the  development  of  the  School  of  Practical  Agriculture, 
providing  at  least  the  buildings  and  the  equipment  for 
expansión  in  this  direction.  Bishop  Miller  and  your 
Secretary,  in  conference  with  the  missionaries  on  the  Farm, 
feel,  also,  that  El  Vergel  should  pioneer  a  practical 
school  for  farm  girls  and  women  to  parallel  the  training 
now  being  given  to  the  boys  and  men,  and  to  inaugúrate, 
as  soon  as  possible,  a  school  for  the  training  of  ministers  to 
serve  the  rural  and  agricultural  communities  of  Chile.  If 
such  a  training  school  can  be  organized,  the  purpose  is  to 
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give  training  to  all  ministerial  candidates  in  the  practical 
Work  on  the  Farm,  along  with  the  other  students  in  the  Agri¬ 
cultura!  School,  with  emphasis,  in  their  studies,  on  those 
subjects  for  which  a  minister  should  be  especially  qualified. 
At  present  rates  o£  exchange  (January,  1937),  the  amounts 
o£  money  required  to  inaugúrate  these  new  ventures  are  so 
small  that  it  is  hoped  that  £riends  will  make  some  special 
gi£ts  £or  this  purpose.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world 
today  where  the  United  States  dollar  will  go  £urther,  both  in 
what  it  actually  purchases,  as  well  as  in  the  work  that  it  does, 
as  in  Chile,  and  nowhere  in  Chile  is  there  a  greater  and  more 
superb  opportunity  to  serve  the  £uture  o£  a  great  people. 
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This  is  one  of  a  niimber  of  rural  projects  fostered 
by  the  Board.  These  projects  vary  in  size  and  methods, 
but  the  aiin  o£  all  is  similar.  Some  of  the  most  impor¬ 
ta  nt  are: 

North  China  Rural  Service  Union 
College  of  Forestry  and  Agriculture  at  Nanking  Uni- 
versity 

North  China  Horticultura!  Experiment  Station  at 
Peitaiho 

Konju  Vocational  and  Agricultural  Instituto 

Union  High  School,  Foochow 

Ushagram 

Ingraham  Instituto  and  Training  School 
Raewand  Instituto 

Hartzel  Training  School,  Oíd  Umtali 
Kambini  Institute,  Inhambani 
College  of  West  Africa,  Monrovia 
Kanene-lez-Kinda,  Congo  Belge 
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A  GUARAN TEED  INCOME 

During  the  past  sixty-five  years  the  Board  of  Eoreign 
Missions  has  received  $7,019,265.96  in  gifts  oii  the  aniiuity 
plan.  The  Board  has  met  every  annuity  obligation  on  time 
and  in  full  during  all  o£  these  years. 

These  gifts  that  pay  back  an  assured  income  bring 
peace  of  rnind  that  is  beyond  price. 

Write  Morris  W.  Ehnes,  Treasurer,  l.aO  Eifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  information. 


BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 

of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
150  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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